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Happy New Year to You 


Orn TIME I watched a group of boys and 
girls march into their schoolroom after a fire 
drill. Their teacher was a good organizer, 
and they were good followers, for the column 
of marchers was very straight and they kept 
step perfectly as they marched in. 

Did you ever go to a ball game or to a 
picture show and watch the people come out 


“when the game or the show was over? And 


did you notice how they crowded one another 
until they could scarcely get through the gate 
or the door? They crowded because they 
were not organized. 

I suppose this thought came to me because 
this month is the beginning of a new year, 
and I want my new year to be a happy year. 
I am sure that you want yours to be happy 
too. 

We make our happiness by keeping our 
thoughts happy. We all have happy thoughts, 
but we have unhappy ones also. An unhappy 
thought is like a child who is out of step 
in the line in the fire drill. When the child 
gets back in step, he is in harmony with the 
rest of his group. If our thoughts get out of 
line or out of harmony with one another 
or with the thoughts of people around us, 
they are unhappy thoughts. But when an 
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unhappy thought gets back in line or back 
in harmony with all the other thoughts, we 
say our thoughts are orderly or organized. 
Then they are like a column of happy chil- 
dren marching into a schoolroom at a given 
signal, and they become happy thoughts and 
bring happiness to us and to others. 

We are the commander of all of our 
thought people and if we give them the right 
order they will march in perfect step or har- 
mony for us. 

To help you organize your thoughts and 
keep them happy, why not start the new year 
out right by using the prayer thoughts given 
on pages 22 and 23 of your WEE WIspoM, 
titled ““My Daily Word with God.” There is 
a prayer thought for each day of this month, 
and there will be one for each day of the 
whole year. 

By organizing our thoughts through talk- 
ing with God early in the day, we can make 
1961 a happy year for ourselves and for our 
family and friends. 

Happy new year to each one of you! 
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A NEW THREE-PART SERIAL 


Tuck Had a Secret 


Part One 


ae MACLAREN was so excited when he 
pulled up in front of the cabin that he did 
not even stop to tie up the team. He just 
scrambled down from the wagon and rushed 
in the door. It did not really matter that 
the team was not tied up, because Maud and 
Belle, two big Clydesdales, were too well 
trained to stray. They just looked at each 
other as though they were wondering why 
Tuck was so excited about the little piece 
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of white paper he had brought with him 
from town. 

“Ma!” Tuck cried. “It's the letter from 
Pa! It’s come!” 

Mrs. MacLaren turned from the fireplace 
where she was stirring stew in the big black 
kettle, and carefully wiped her hands. As 
she took the letter, Willie ran in from the 
yard and little Nan toddled over from the 
corner where she had been playing with her 
rag doll. Both children were younger than 
ten-year-old Tuck, who could do almost a 
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By Jane Lyon 
Copyright 1961 by Jane Truax 


man’s work since Pa had gone west. 

There had been hard years and hard 
times for the MacLarens on their little 
farm. Finally, Pa had heard that there was 
good money to be made by men with teams 
building the grade for the new railroad. 
The MacLarens had few possessions, but 
they did have four fine work horses. They 
had held on to them through the bad years, 
because the horses were purebred Clydes- 
dales, descendants of horses that the Mac- 
Laren ancestors had brought over from Scot- 
land many years before. All four horses 
were dark bays, with white blaze markings 
down their faces. Pa had taken Max and 
Dutchman, two of the horses, and had gone 
west to work on the railroad. That left 
Maud and Belle with Tuck to do the farm 
work, 


Pa had written soon to say that he was 
making good money, some of it being in- 
closed in the letter for them. He wrote, too, 
that Max and Dutchman were the envy of 
everyone, and that, most important of all, 
there was free land to be homesteaded. 
When he had made enough money, he told 
them, he would file a claim, leave Max and 
Dutchman with a friend, and return home. 
With Maud and Belle and the wagon, they 
could then join a wagon train and take all 
their possessions to the new homestead. 

Now, at last, the letter they had been 
waiting for had come! Pa must be on his 
way! Ma opened the envelope with hands 
that trembled a little, and began to read: 
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“Dear Catherine and children: I have 
filed on a wonderful claim, but this place 
is so thick with claim jumpers, that I am 
afraid to leave it unguarded. I guess we 
will have to change our plans. The railroad 
is finished most of the way to where I am 
now. You will have to sell Maud and Belle. 
Pack just what we absolutely must have, and 
come out on the train. I will meet you at 
end-of-track and take you on out to the 
claim.” 

The letter went on to give more instruc- 
tions about the move, but Tuck scarcely 
heard. Sell Maud and Belle! How could 
they bear to do that? Besides, they would 
need all four of the horses to farm the new 
land. They would also need the seed and 
tools and other things that they could bring 
in the wagon but could never afford to ship 
by train. 

As Ma looked up from the letter, Tuck 
could see that she was thinking the same 
things he was. The two younger children 
bounced around the floor singing, “We're 
going to see Pa!’’ They were too little to 
understand. 

“Willie,” Ma said crisply, folding up the 
letter, “‘you take Nan out in the yard now 
and play a little while, so I can finish cook- 
ing supper. Run on now.” 

When they were safely out of earshot, 
Tuck said slowly, “Ma, we can’t afford to 
take the train, can we? And how can we sell 
Maud and Belle?” 

“I don’t know, Son. But what else can 
we do? There's a new start for us in the 
West, and we have to get there somehow. 
Pa daren’t lose his claim, or there would be 
no home for us to go to.” 

A great idea was beginning to take shape 
in Tuck’s mind. “Ma,” he said, “couldn't 
we go out in the wagon—just us?” He hur- 
ried on before his mother could speak the 
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refusal that was on her lips. “Maud and 
Belle are gentle and smart. I've worked them 
all the time since Pa left and I've taught 
them lots of things. Neighbor Brown will 
help us load and he will show me how to 
fix the cover on the wagon.” Ma still looked 
doubtful, but she was listening. Tuck 
plunged on, “Remember that rider that came 
through yesterday and told us there was a 
settler’s wagon train coming down the val- 
ley? They'll stop at the campground at the 
forks, and we can meet them there!” 

“I don’t know if they'd let us join up 
without Pa,” Ma said thoughtfully. 

“We don’t know, but we can try.” 

“Do you really think we could do it, 
Tuck?” Ma questioned. “It’s a big job for 
you to take on.” Tuck’s heart leaped. Ma 
was looking at him as though he were 
really the man of the house, as Pa had said 
he was when he left. 

“I know we can,” he said firmly. “We've 
just got to!” 

The next few days were busy ones. The 
first task was to write to Pa and say that 
they could not start immediately, but that 
they would let him know later when to ex- 
pect them. If Pa knew that they were plan- 
ning to make the trip by wagon without 
him, he might come rushing back in spite of 
everything. 

With Neighbor Brown's help and advice, 
Tuck fitted bows on the wagon and stretched 
the canvas cover over them. The things that 
would go in the wagon to their new home 
had to be carefully chosen. They would 
need the sacks of grain seed, Ma’s vegetable 
and flower seeds. They would need the tin 
plates and cups, the kettles and pots and 
pans, Pa’s tools, the plow, and many more 
things. But many other things had to be 
left behind. 

Neighbor Brown snorted when he saw 


Tuck coiling Pa’s big log chain. “You're 
not going to throw on all that extra weight, 
are you?” he asked. 

“I reckon I will,” Tuck answered. ‘Pa 
always set a lot of store by it as a handy 
thing.” 

Neighbor Brown shook his head, but said 
no more. 


At last everything was ready. The sun was 
just showing over the willows along the 
creek as Ma washed the breakfast things 
and stowed them in the box at the end of 
the wagon, where they would be handy at 
each camping spot. In the stable, Maud and 
Belle crunched the last of their zation of 
oats. 

“So, girls!” Tuck said as he brought their 
collars. Each mare lowered her head for the 
collar to be put on. Tuck had taught them 
this trick because they were so big. It made 
the task of harnessing them much easier. 
Buckling the collars, he smiled as he thought 
of another secret trick he had taught them. 
He tossed the harness across their broad 
backs, fastened the hames and the girths, 
and put on their bridles. He led them out 
of the stable for the last time, backed them 
up to the wagon, and hooked up the traces. 

Willie climbed into the wagon, and Tuck 
lifted Nan up after him. Then he helped 
Ma to the wagon seat and climbed up be- 
side her. With a last look around, he clicked 
to the horses. They stepped out willingly. 
Where the canvas cover was pulled together 
at the back of the wagon, it left a little 
round hole like a window. Willie put his 
hand through, waved, and called gaily, 
“Good-by, farm! We're moving west.” Nan 
laughed gleefully and waved with him. 

The horses’ hoofs splashed bright spar- 
kles of water as they forded the creek. Then 
they were climbing the opposite bank and 
dropping down again. Slowly the hill rose 
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up behind them and hid the little farm from 


're 
ht, sight. 
All at once, the country seemed very big 

Pag and lonely. Even the sound of the water 
dy sloshing in the barrel at the side of the 

wagon and the plop of the horses’ hoofs 
aid bad a lonely sound. But Tuck squared his 

shoulders bravely. He was the man of the 
vas family and he would get Ma and Willie and 
the Nan and the horses and the wagon safely 
1g through to Pa. If trouble came up, he would 
of just have to think what Pa would do, and 
then do it. 
nd All day the wagon rolled slowly and 
of § steadily on. Tuck knew he must save the 

horses as much as he could for the long 
cir trek ahead. He intended to meet the wagon 
‘hej train late enough so that no one would no- 
em tice that Pa wasn’t with them. They made 
def their nooning at Jones Ford, stopping just 
er.@ [ong enough to eat biscuits and sorghum, 
sht washed down with good, cold spring water. 
m. It was dark when the MacLaren wagon 
vad @ tolled down over the last ridge to the camp- 
hs, § ground. The wagon train was there. Since 
sut § this was settled country, there was no dan- 
em get from Indians, so the wagons had not 
es, § been drawn into a circle. Tuck easily found 
ick @ 2 good place to stop. He unharnessed the 
xed § horses and took them to the picket line, 
be-§ helped Ma start the fire, and then went to 
find the wagon-train boss. 
rly.| He turned out to be a burly man, with 
flaming red hair, named O'Rourke. Tuck 
tle | told him his name and said that the Mac- 
his @ Laren family wanted to join the wagon train 
ly, for part of its journey. O’Rourke’s eyes 
lan Narrowed. 

“Is your pa named Floyd MacLaren?” he 

ar. § asked. 
en Luck nodded. 
ind “Well, that’s something, boy! I know 
ose § YOur pa from the old days in Kentucky. 
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On a Winter’s Night 
By Jean Carpenter Mergard 


B ENEATH warm blankets, curled up 
deep, 

I say my prayers before I sleep, 

Knowing that God with loving care 

Is watching while I’m resting there— 

Just as He tends all things that grow, 

Like seedlings covered with the snow, 

And roots and buds, all snug in sleep 

Beneath earth’s blankets, curled up deep. 


Heard he'd settled around here. How is he?” 

“Oh, he’s fine,” Tuck replied. That was 
the truth—Pa’s letter would have told them 
if he’d been sick. 

“Tell him I'll get by tomorrow and talk 
over some old times with him. Now you'd 
better all get some sleep; we're moving out 
at dawn.” 

“Yes, Sir,” Tuck said, ‘we'll do that for 
sure!”’ 

“It’s all right, Ma,” Tuck reassured his 
mother when he got back to the wagon. “He 
didn’t even ask if Pa was with us. Besides, 
I found out he’s a friend of Pa’s. He won't 
send us back.” Tuck wolfed his supper, 
rolled up in his blankets under the wagon, 
and was asleep in no time, with the peace- 
ful sounds of the camped wagon train still 
in his ears. 

Next morning there was a great bustle 
as the wagons loaded to move out. A scout 
rode by to assign the MacLaren wagon its 
place in the train, and they were ready when 
the wagons began to roll in a great cloud 
of dust. 


It was afternoon before O’Rourke came 
riding by to make the promised stop at 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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Weru HAVE a spelling match tomor- 
row morning,” Miss Dennis announced to 
the class. ““And there will be a nice prize 
for the winner.” 

Shirley Ann Johnson was thrilled. If she 
could win, how proud her Aunt Marian 
would be! Her mother and father would 
be proud, too. But Aunt Marian, who was 
coming from the city to spend the week end 
with Shirley Ann and her parents, always 
made a special fuss over any honors she 
won at school. 

Shirley Ann was good in spelling, but 
Mary Sue Waters, her best friend, was just 
as good. Harold Cunningham was a good 
speller, too, but not quite as good as she 
and Mary Sue. 

During the last thirty minutes of school 
that day, Miss Dennis told the class to study 
for the spelling match. Shirley Ann opened 
her book and studied the hard words. F-e-b- 
r-u-a-r-y, she spelled over and over. That 
was a word she always had trouble with. 

Shirley Ann glanced over at Mary Sue, 
who sat two aisles away from her. Mary 
Sue’s head was bent over her book, and her 
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lips moved silently. Shirley Ann knew she 
would have to study very hard to beat Mary 
Sue. 

Ten minutes before school was out, Miss 
Dennis said, “Shirley Ann, it’s time to moni- 
tor.” 

Shirley Ann jumped. She was studying so 
hard, she had completely forgotten that she 
was monitor this week. The children in the 
class took turns being monitor. Their duties 
were to clean the blackboards, pick up pa- 
pers, books, or chalk that had fallen to the 
floor. 

It took Shirley Ann only a few moments 
to clean the blackboards. Miss Dennis moved 
to the back of the room and stood, look- 
ing out the window. Shirley Ann bent over 
to pick up a paper beneath Miss Dennis’ 
desk. The paper was crumpled, and Shirley 
Ann knew that Miss Dennis had intended to 
throw it into the wastebasket. 

Glancing down, Shirley Ann _ noticed 
“Spelling Match” printed at the top of the 
paper. A long list of words followed; some 
were crossed out. Shirley Ann knew that on 
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this sheet were the words for the spelling 
match. Miss Dennis must have made a neat, 
new copy from this one, and placed it in her 
desk drawer. 

Shirley Ann trembled with excitement. 
She glanced around. No one was watching. 
Quick as a flash, she stuffed the paper into 
her pocket. No one would ever know—and 
she could win the spelling match! 

“No one but you!” a small voice seemed 
to say. But Shirley Ann tossed her head and 
thought about how pleased Aunt Marian 
would be. 


She got back to her seat just as the bell 
rang. But today, she was not as happy as 
she usually was that school was out. She 
was not looking forward to walking home 
with Mary Sue, either. In fact, she almost 
hoped that Mary Sue had gone on home. 
But Mary Sue was waiting for her on the 
school steps. 


“Won't the spelling match be fun?” 
Mary Sue said, smiling. “If we can beat 
Harold Cunningham, maybe you or I will 
win. I hope one of us does!” Mary Sue 
chatted away. 

The paper in Shirley Ann’s pocket felt 
very heavy. She did not feel good. She knew 
why, too. Picking up Miss Dennis’ paper 
was wrong—very wrong! 

“Wait for me, Mary Sue,” she cried. 
Shirley Ann ran back up the stairs into the 
schoolroom. 

Miss Dennis looked up from straighten- 
ing her desk. “Did you forget something, 
Shirley Ann?” she asked. 

Shirley Ann blinked to keep back her 
tears. Miss Dennis would never trust her 


(Please turn to page 35) 


Miss Dennis looked at Shirley for a long time 
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O N SATURDAY mornings, Sue Allen was 
usually the cheeriest little girl in town, but 
this morning as she came into the house, she 
seemed to have an almost visible cloud of 
gloom around her curly brown head. She 
threw her sweater down carelessly, and 
dragged herself out to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Allen looked up from the carrot she 
was scraping. “Mercy on us, Sue,” she said. 
“What's the matter? You look like the spirit 
of tribulation in person.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Sue groaned. “It’s that 
awful Velma Lawson. As if she weren't 
enough bother already, this morning she 
came and wanted to get into our club! We 
don’t any of us want her, but Miss Jordan 
—she’s our sponsor, you know—invited her, 
and she says we have to have Velma. She 
says we should be glad to accept her! Can 
you imagine!” 

“But, Sue,” Mrs. Allen put in, “I don’t 
understand why you and the other girls 
don’t like Velma. Her family is new in 
town, I know, but I have met Velma and 
her little brother and her parents, and they 
seem like fine people to me.” 

Sue frowned. “Velma may be all right 
for grownups, but she just doesn’t belong in 
our crowd. She doesn’t know anything, and 
her clothes—really! But she does know ev- 
erything that was ever printed in a book. 
She talks like a walking dictionary and she 
just loves to make the rest of us look stupid. 
She’s—she’s like a first-grader with an elec- 
tronic brain!” 

Mrs. Allen looked doubtful. “She cer- 
tainly does sound odd from your descrip- 
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tion, but are you sure you understand her?” 

“What's there to understand?” Sue de- 
manded. She drew a square in the air with 
her forefingers. “I mean, she’s a real square. 
But I’m going to find out how to show her 
what’s what. I wrote to Aunt Jean and asked 
her what you could do about somebody who 
is completely impossible, and who is always 
trying to push her way in on everything. 
Being editor of a magazine, and living in 
New York and all, I'll bet Aunt Jean knows 
just how to handle a person like that.” 

“I don’t think your Aunt Jean would ap- 
prove of your attitude,” Mrs. Allen said, 
but the peal of the doorbell drowned out 
her words. Sue went to the kitchen door. 
From there, she could see through the big 
picture window in the living room into the 
street. 
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“Why, it’s the postal delivery truck!” she 
exclaimed. “Are you expecting a package, 
Mother ?” 

Mrs. Allen came into the living room 
wiping her damp hands on a small towel. 
“No, unless it’s the bedspread I ordered from 
the catalogue, but it’s too soon for it to be 
that, surely.” 

“Well, we'll soon know,” Sue laughed. 
“There's the doorbell again. I'll go, 
Mother.” 

Sue opened the door to an elderly man 
in a gray uniform. 

“Hello, Mr. Arnold,” she smiled. “Do 


“It must be from Aunt Jean.” 


you have a package for us?” 


Arnold’s book and took the smal! brown- 
paper wrapped package he handed her. 
When she had closed the door behind him, 
she turned to her mother. “It must be from 
Aunt Jean,” she said, “but why? It isn’t my 
birthday or anything.” 

“Why not open it?” Mother suggested. 
“That's the quickest way of finding out.” 

“I know it must be something wonder- 
ful,” Sue breathed as she hurriedly cut the 
string and tore off the brown paper. Inside 
several protective wrappings, Sue discovered 
a box of gaily-lacquered cardboard, and in- 
side that, there was what seemed to be a 


“Yes-siree,’” Mr. Arnold smiled in return. 
“It's for you personally—all the way from 
New York, and registered, too. You'll have 
to sign for it.” 

Fluttery with excitement, Sue signed Mr. 


block of solid wood about three inches 
square. All around the sides and bottom 
the block was inlaid with fanciful patterns 
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in many kinds of wood, and on the top was 
painted a lovely Chinese scene. 

“It must be from Chinatown,” said Mrs. 
Allen. 

“Yes, but what’s it for?” Sue asked in 
reply. She turned the block over and over. 
It rattled as though there were something 
inside it, but there was no way to find out 
what it might be. It was too light to be a 
paperweight. Sue could not imagine what it 
was good for, except to look at. 

“I know, Mother,” Sue said suddenly. “It 
must have some kind of a Chinese use that 
wouldn’t occur to us—like resting chop- 
sticks on it between meals or something.” 

“Perhaps, dear,” Mrs. Allen said. “But— 
but do you suppose it could be one of Aunt 
Jean’s special gifts—something with a story? 
You remember how she used to send you 
such things when you were smaller, and 
explain all about them later.” 

“Oh, yes! That must be it! It’s. been so 
long since she did that that I'd forgotten. 
How can I ever wait for her to write?” 

But the story did not come in a letter 
after all. Later that same day, Sue’s aunt 
called long distance to say she was com- 
ing to pay a visit. Just a few days later 
she was sitting in the Allen living room, 
drinking a cup of coffee and eating a piece 
of Mrs. Allen’s delicious pecan pie. 

They talked of ordinary family matters 
while they ate, but Sue was sure that when 
they had finished she would find out more 
about her strange Chinese gift. She waited 
eagerly. At last, Aunt Jean set her plate 
and empty coffee cup on the coffee table. 

“Well, Sue,” she said, ‘did you figure out 
the puzzle for yourself?” 

“I knew it must be a puzzle,” Sue replied, 
“but it was too hard for me. Let me get it, 
and you can tell me the story the way you 
used to.” 
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“Yes, we do want you,” Sue said quickly. 


In a moment, Sue had brought the strange 
little block of wood from her bedroom, 
where she had wondered over it every night 
since it came. Her aunt took it, fiddled with 
it a moment, and suddenly there was 
a little drawer standing open where no 
drawer had been. Sue dropped on her knees 
beside Aunt Jean’s chair to see better, and 
there in the drawer was a beautiful little 
jade pin in the shape of an elephant. “You 
see,’ Aunt Jean said, “here is the rest of 
your present!” 

Sue’s eyes were wide with surprise. “Oh, 
show me how you did it!’ she breathed. 
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She watched carefully as Aunt Jean pressed 
the little drawer shut again. A concealed 
spring caught and held it. 

“This little panel slips aside,” Aunt Jean 
explained. “You see, it looks like a part of 
the inlaid design, but it slides. Then you 
push down on this little spring, and—presto 
—the drawer opens!” 

Sue had to try it herself. Why, it was 
like magic—the little drawer appeared out 
of nowhere with the beautiful pin in it! 

“That isn’t all the story,” Aunt Jean said, 
leaning forward in her chair. ‘Sue, you 
wrote me about a girl named Velma Lawson 
whom you don’t like. I’m not going to 
preach to you about being nice to people for 
the sake of being nice and not hurting their 
feelings. I'm just going to tell you that the 
only way to get rid of an enemy is to make 
a friend of him.” 

“T couldn’t make a friend of Velma! You 
can’t imagine what she’s like!” 

“Well, Sue, people are like this little 
puzzle box. You can’t tell all about them 
from the outside; you have to press the 
secret spring so you can see what’s inside 
them, and that secret spring is called praise.” 

“But, Aunt Jean,” Sue protested, “how 
can you praise someone that hasn’t anything 
good about him?” 

“Nonsense!” For once, Aunt Jean’s soft 
voice was almost sharp. ‘‘Everyone has 
‘something good and praiseworthy about 
him!” 

Sue shook her head. “I just wish you 
could see how odd Velma is.” 

“Perhaps she thinks you are odd, too. It 
is not necessarily bad to be different. In 
fact, some of the greatest people are differ- 
ent from the rest of us. Really mature peo- 
ple, Sue, appreciate people for what they 
are, not for how much they resemble every- 
one else.” 
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Sue hung her head. She certainly did not 
want her Aunt Jean to think she was child- 
ish! “I'll try to find something nice about 
Velma and make friends with her. Honestly 
I will.” 

“Good!” Aunt Jean patted Sue’s hand. 
“When we like people, we come to under- 
stand them. And when we understand them, 
we can always get along with them. Now, 
Sue, I want you to promise me not to wear 
your new pin until you can sincerely say 
that Velma is your friend. Then the ele- 
phant will always help you remember how 
to get along with people. They say an ele- 
phant never forgets, you know!” The ser- 
ious conversation ended there with a laugh. 

Aunt Jean had to go back to New York 
the next day for her work kept her very 
busy, but Sue promised to write and let her 
know how the Velma situation worked out. 
The last words Aunt Jean said to Sue be- 
fore boarding the plane were: ‘Remember 
everything you learn now is good training 
for that job you want someday—perhaps a 
job in New York with our magazine!” 

Sue’s eyes shone as she waved good-by. 
She just had to make Aunt Jean proud of 
her so she would want to have Sue working 
with her. 

That night in her room, Sue took out a 
clean, white sheet of paper and wrote across 
the top slowly, but with great determination: 
“Things to Praise about Velma Lawson.” 
She stared at the heading a long time and 
then slowly wrote, “She is very smart and 
knows just about everything.” She stared at 
that for an even longer time and could not 
think of another thing to add. Oh, well, she 
could start with that. 

The very next afternoon, her first oppor- 
tunity to praise Velma came. The club was’ 
holding a picnic, and Velma sat down under 
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New Years Runaway 


B.: MOORE, snug and warm in his bed, 
was dreaming of the holiday fun that had 
stretched from Christmas to this New Year's 
morning. Dimly, he heard his mother’s voice 
and felt her hand on his shoulder. 

“Wake up, Son! Wake up! Where is your 
brother ?” 

Bob opened one eye and grinned sleepily. 
The sun was bright. Outside his window, 
yesterday's snow blanketed the farm with 
sparkling white. 

“Where's Chris?” his mother - repeated 
anxiously. 

Bob sat up and looked across the room 
at his younger brother’s bed. It was rumpled 
but empty. 

With a smile still on his lips, Bob an- 
swered, “You tell me, Mom. I don’t know!” 

The anxiety he had heard in his mother’s 
voice was plainly seen in her eyes. 

“Someone's been to the refrigerator and 
has packed a lunch,” she said. “There are 
tracks on the porch that the wind has half 
covered with snow. Chris must have made 
them. Tell me what he’s up to.” 

“I don’t know,” Bob answered as he 
rolled out of his bed and began dressing. 
“He doesn’t often get up so early, but he 
wouldn’t run away on New Year's Day! 
He'd miss too much fun.” 

“Has he been talking to you about run- 
ning away?” his mother asked, catching 
at the thought. 
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Bob nodded. ‘But I didn’t think he’d do 

“Why would he want to run away?” his 
mother cried. Then she added quickly, 
“Don’t tell me now. I'll wake your father 
and you can tell us both. But try to remem- 
ber everything Chris said.” 

She fled from the room. Bob wanted to 
follow, but he was only half dressed. Re- 
membering all that Chris had said about 
running away would not be easy. Ever since 
Christmas he had talked about it, but Bob 
had not thought he would really do it. 

When Bob joined his parents at breakfast, 
his mother was still in a flutter. His father 
was eating his eggs and toast in his usual 
calm manner, but a deep line cut down be- 
tween his eyes. 

“Well, Son?” he said. 

Bob poked at his grapefruit. He hardly 
knew where to begin. 

His mother brought his glass of milk and 
set it before him. 

“I've checked everywhere,” she said. “I 
found this note. Chris says he’s going away 
because we don’t love him!” 

“What could have made him think that?” 
his father exclaimed. “If you know, Bob, 
tell us.” 

Bob felt embarrassed for Chris. They had 
argued about the reason time after time. 
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“Well, Son,” his father prompted him. 
At last Bob blurted out, “Believe it or not, 
it’s because you didn’t give him a helicopter 
for Christmas. That’s why!” 

“A helicopter!” his father repeated in a 
dazed voice. “Why, they cost thousands of 
dollars!” 

Bob nodded. “I told him so, but he 
doesn’t know the difference between one 
dollar and a thousand!” 

“We gave him several nice gifts,” his 
mother said. She, too, sounded dazed. 

“But they weren’t a helicopter,” Bob re- 
minded them. ‘He had his heart set on one. 
He wanted it as much as I wanted a bike.” 


“Something moved 
up there!” 
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“And you didn’t get your bicycle, either,” 
said his father gravely. “This year we 
couldn’t afford expensive gifts. The farm 
hasn't paid well.” 

“But you started right away to save your 
own money so that someday you could buy 
your own bicycle,”’ said his mother. She laid 
a gentle hand on his. ‘I’m proud of you, 
Son, and worried a lot about Chris.” 

Bob tried to relieve her anxiety. “He’s 
just a kid, Mom. He'll show up around din- 
ner time and eat more New Year's dinner 
than any of us.” 

His father said thoughtfully, “A morn- 
ing in the open never hurt any boy. So we'll 
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give Chris time to come to his senses.” 

Bob watched his father finish his break- 
fast and take his paper into the living 
room. He seemed to bury himself in the 
news, but Bob noticed that he sat near the 
window. Time after time, he glanced out at 
the lane and the highway beyond. His fa- 
ther was more disturbed by runaway Chris 
than he cared to admit. So was his mother. 
She always sang at her work, but today she 
moved silently about the kitchen. Whenever 
Bob went near her, she said, “I can’t under- 
stand. How could Chris get it into his head 
that we don’t love him?” 

Chris’ running away really hurt her, and 
Bob felt resentment against his brother as 
well as worry for him. 

About nine o'clock he wandered in and 
asked his father, “Dad, is it all right if I 
call some of the fellows and ask if they've 
seen Chris?” 

His father answered quickly. “It’s a good 
idea, Son, but don’t act worried. Just say 
you want to speak to him. No mention of 
this runaway stuff, understand?” 

“Sure!” Bob promised as he hurried to 
the telephone. 

No one had seen Chris or heard from him. 

As the morning wore on, the sky clouded 
and snow began sifting down. Still the three 
at home watched and waited. When the 
snowfall thickened, Mr. Moore tossed his 
paper aside and rose. 

“Let’s take a look around,” he said to 
Bob. ‘“Where do you think Chris might be?” 

Bob shook his head. He was glad that 
his father wanted to begin the hunt. The 
worry for his brother had become fright 
when the snow started falling, but he had 
no idea where Christ might be. 

“He talked about going to Mexico,” Bob 
said slowly, “‘and Canada, too. He even said 
he'd ship out on a tramp steamer, but that 
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was just talk. He’s too little. There’s a cave 


on Weidensahl Hill he might hide in to 
scare us, though.” 

His father gave a swift glance out of the 
window. 

“Running away can’t be much fun with 
this snow falling,” he said. 

Bob’s mother stayed at the house to keep 
an eye on the New Year’s dinner and to 
welcome Chris if he should change his mind 
and come home. Bob and his father started 
for the cave. 

Bob had never seen his father take such 
long, swift steps. He had to run to keep up. 
When they reached a place where they 
could see the rock ledge in front of 
cave, far above them, his father stopped and 
exclaimed, “He couldn’t have chosen 
worse hideout in a storm like this! See how 
steep and bare the rock is above the cave 
and how thick the snow bank is at its top’ 
If some stray animal walked along there, if 
could start a snowslide that would close the 
cave.” 

When Bob and his father got halfway up 
to the cave, Bob cupped his hands about his 
mouth and hallooed. 

“Something moved up there!” he criec 
jubilantly. “I caught a flash of red. It’s 
new cap with the fur ear flaps that Mom 
gave Chris for Christmas. He’s there, al 
right!” 

“We'll get him,” his father answered 
and relief sang in his voice. 

With a chuckle, Bob reached down ané 
scooped up a handful of snow. He packet 
it hard and threw it toward the cave, mean 
ing it to be a flying message for his brother 
It missed the mouth of the cave and hit 
snow-laden bush to the right. Branche 
thrashed. Snow shattered down in a cloud 


A long-legged rabbit bounced out and rat 


in frightened leaps up the bank and aloni 
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I Wish 
By Leola Littrel 


| WISH Id seen the star 
That God made shine so bright, 
And followed with the shepherds 
To see the wondrous sight. 


I wish I had seen Jesus 
And touched His tiny head, 

And seen the shepherds kneeling there, 
Beside the manger bed. 


And when they laid their gifts 
Beside the baby king, 


4 I would have given Him 


My ball of silver string. 


i the top of the cave. Snow slid down in 


bucketfuls, then in tubfuls, then in truck 
loads! It closed the mouth of the cave and 
heaped up on the ledge. 

“Oh, see what I did!” Bob panted in con- 
sternation. 

“I see,” his father answered. There was 
no condemnation in his voice, only deeper 
anxiety and fear for Chris. “You go to 
Sloan’s house for shovels and spades and 
any help you can get. I'll climb up and see 
what can be done.” 

The Sloan house was not far, but the trip 
there was torture for Bob. If only he had 
not thrown the snowball! If only the rabbit 
had not been hiding in the bush! If only the 
snow had not slid down and covered the 
mouth of the cave! 

Red Sloan and his father got shovels and 
spades and went with Bob to help. Coralee 
stayed at the telephone to call other neigh- 
bors and get them to join the rescue party. 

Digging in a snowslide is perilous work. 
A mistake could start another slide, which 
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might be more dangerous than the first. So 
everyone worked carefully until at last they 
heard Chris calling and knew that he was 
unhurt. 

When a tunnel was opened for him to 
crawl through, someone started to cheer. 
But Bob’s father warned him, ‘Noise can 
shake more snow loose and bring it down on 
us. We'd better be careful.” 

It was a quiet but grateful troop of res- 
cuers that reached the foot of the hill. There 
they broke into little groups, each one go- 
ing home to enjoy a belated New Year's 
dinner. Chris walked between his father 
and Bob. He had little to say until his 
father looked down at him with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“Do you still believe we don’t love you, 
Son?” 

“You love me,” Chris answered softly. ‘I 
thought a lot while you were digging me 
out. If you didn’t love me, you'd have left 
old smarty me under the snow. And I guess 
helicopters do cost too much. Bob said they 
did, but I wanted one such a lot! Maybe 
I can start saving for it, like he’s saving for 
his bike.” 

His father put an arm across his shoulders. 
“Saving for a bicycle is one thing, Chris. 
Saving for a helicopter is another. By the 
time you have enough saved to buy one, 
there'll be something newer and better.” 

“Honest?” Chris asked wonderingly. 

His father nodded, but Bob answered, 
“Sure! Saving for a bike won't take so long. 
Or you could save for more education and 
that could help you get a trip to the moon! 
It could turn out that way, couldn’t it, Dad?” 

Smiling, his father answered, ‘“The way 
the world’s moving, it might. But never 
forget this, Chris. The gifts a person gets 
or gives are no measure of the love in any- 
one’s heart!” 
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| M GOING to wash the dishes.” 

“No, I'm going to wash.” 

“You're going to wipe.” 

Peggy tied Sunny’s apron in back and put 
the stopper in the sink. 

“Please, Peggy, let me wash—just this 
once. You never let me wash!” Six-year-old 
Sunny snuggled up to her twelve-year-old 
sister. 


“No. You're too little. You don’t get 
them clean. Here take this towel. You're 
going to wipe.” 

Sunny put her hands behind her back. 
“Mama, make Peggy let me wash the 
dishes.’ Sunny let two tears roll down her 
cheeks. 

Mama was putting big, fat, raisins in the 
middle of big, fat, yellow cookies. 

“No, Darling. Six-year-olds wipe dishes; 
twelve-year-olds wash them. When you are 
twelve, you may wash and little Jody will 
wipe.” 

Sunny took the towel. Peggy rumpled her 
golden curls. “I know how you feel, little 
sister. I hated wiping dishes, too, when I 
was five.” 


“You never let me wash dishes.” 
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“I don’t hate wiping these dishes hardly at all!” 


“Did Mama make you wipe them any- 


way?” 

“Yes, Mama made me wipe them anyway 
so I'd learn to do harder things when I 
grew bigger.” 

“Did it take you a long, long time to be 
twelve?” 

“Yes, it took a long, long time. Then, 
when I got to be twelve, I could wash dishes, 
but I didn’t want to wash them any more. 
I wanted to bake cookies.” 

Sunny slowly rubbed the towel round and 
round on the plate. She was trying to think 
through a big idea. “Do you hate washing 
dishes now 

“Sometimes. But when I do, I ask God 
to help me not to hate washing dishes so 
much.” 

“If I ask God to help me not to hate 
wiping dishes so much, will He?” 

“Yes, Darling. I’m sure He will, because 
He always helps me.” 
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Peggy picked up a skillet and began 
scouring it. “Why don’t you ask Him right 
now 

Sunny looked up into her big sister's 
eyes. “You mean I should go up to my room, 
put on my pajamas and kneel by my bed?” 

“No, Dear. Just stand real still, right here 
by the sink. Close your eyes and say, ‘Dear 
God, please help me not to hate wiping 
these dishes.’ 

Her little sister put the dry plate on the 
pile. She closed her eyes and stood very still. 
Her lips moved silently. Then she opened 
her eyes and picked up a wet cup. 

“I prayed to God, Peggy, and He heard 
me. I don’t hate—why, I don’t hate wiping 
these dishes hardly at all!” 

Peggy stooped and kissed her sister's rosy 
cheek. “He always hears, little sister, and 
He always helps.” 
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Words and Music by Mildred Hofstad 
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Tuck Had a Secret 
(Continued from page 7) 


their wagon. He looked at Tuck on the 
driver’s seat and his bushy, red brows drew 
together. 

“Boy,” he said, “where’s your pa?” 

For a moment Tuck was tempted to say 
that Pa was in the wagon or that he would 
catch up with them in a minute, but he 
knew that any lie would be found out. He 
gulped. “Pa’s not with us, Sir. He couldn’t 
come back for fear claim jumpers would 
take his land.” 


O’Rourke cocked his head to one side un- 
believingly. ““You mean Floyd wrote you to 
come out in the wagon alone?” 

Again Tuck was tempted to make up 
something, but he stuck doggedly to the 
truth. “No, Sir. He wrote us to sell every- 
thing we could and take the train. But hon- 
est, we couldn’t do it. We need our things, 
and selling Maud and Belle would be just 
like selling one of us! We can keep up and 
we won't be a bit of trouble. We have a 
good wagon and the best team around here. 
Won't you let us go on with you? We can’t 
go back now!” 


O'Rourke was silent for a moment. “Boy, 
you're putting me between a rock and a 
hard place. I can’t serid you all the way back 
now. But I can’t take a wagon west with 
no one but a boy responsible for it, even 
part way. It might endanger the whole train. 
I'll let you go with us as far as the railroad 
at Stony Point, but no farther. You'll have 
to take the train from Stony Point as your pa 
said.” 

“Please, Sir,” Tuck began, but O’Rourke 
cut him off. Ma and Willie and Nan were 
all looking at him pleadingly, and he spoke 
quickly as though he were afraid he might 
be tempted to give in. ‘The railroad—no 
farther!” And wheeling his big buckskin, 
he galloped off. 

Tuck drove on, but the spirit of happy 
adventure was gone from the trip. Willie 
and Ma and even little Nan were quiet as 
mice, and Maud and Belle looked back in- 
quiringly as though they sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. The plan had not worked. 
And now they were worse off than ever, 
for they would have to sell their things in 
a strange place where they did not know 
a single person. And what would happen to 
Maud and Belle? 

(To be continued) 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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( Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- 

ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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I trust God to plan the weather per- 
fectly. ® Instead of worrying about the 
weather, I keep my thoughts happy, 
and God, in His wisdom, takes care of 
the weather. 


I am thankful for the happy things in 
my life. * I think. about whatever is 
pleasant and good, and I expect only 
good to come to me. 


God's love fills my heart. ® God's love 
in me is great enough to forgive any 
hurt or wrong. When I can forgive, I 
do not become upset or angry. 


I do my best to see the good in every- 
one. ® | do not look for things to criti- 
cize. I look for the good, and God 
helps me to find the good. 


In God we trust. ® Today we pray for 
our new President. We ask God to 
bless him with wisdom, courage, and 
strength each day. 


I control my curiosity. = If | overhear 
others talking, I do not try to find out 
what they are saying. I know that if 
it is something I should know, | shall 
be told. 


God is always with me. ® Because | 
know this I am calm and peaceful. If I 
should feel disturbed, I go to God in 
prayer, and I feel quiet and peaceful. 


4 I 
I begin this new year with happy i kee 
in God. ® I will make this year a ¥ wh 


of love and joy in all that I say andj, life 
in. 
God is my unfailing supply. ® 
ever I need, whether it is food, a 
ing, health, understanding, love, th wh 
is an abundance for me in God's ste Hir 
house. It is mine when I ask in fe 
I give thanks that God's laws rule! Ile 
world. ® | know that His laws are gi} ing 
and that I will be guided right anc 
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God's spirit of life, love, and 
is in me. ® | remember that Jesus I th 
“The kingdom of God is within ye | tru 
The King, God, is always in His ci 
dom. 


I am never afraid, because God is# 


me. ® God is love, and He puts an 
fear out of my mind. I have pe tin 
trust in Him. 

I have plenty of time to do each Ik 
If I become hurried or worried, | His 
and ask God to help me relax 4 hay 
feel at ease. Then I go ahead, Ins 
His help. ple 


I kmow that Jesus Christ lives. 
said, “Lo, | am with you always.4 His 
this I am thankful. | 
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I am thankful for new ideas. * God 
keeps me ready and willing to change 
whatever needs to be changed in my 
life. I know there is good to be found 
in each new experience. 


I have a secret place in my heart 
where God speaks to me. ® | go to 
Him for guidance when I need help. 


I love lifel ® I look forward each morn- 
ing to a day of happy, helpful living 
and I thank God each night for an- 
other day well spent. 


I think and say only what is good and 
true. ® I do not repeat ugly gossip. | 
say only good things about others. 


I do my work first; then I take time for 
play. ® I ask God to help me make 
wise use of my time each day. 


I keep my mind on Jesus Christ and 
His love. ® I do not think of illness, un- 
happiness, or the things I do not have. 
Instead, I think of healing, joy, and 
plenty. 


- 


I see myself as God sees me: growing 
in wisdom and love. ® After I pray for 
His help and guidance, I try to be 
patient with myself and others. 


I do all my work as God wants me to 
do it. ® Whatever I have to do, I do 
it the best I know how, and God 
blesses and perfects my work. 


I love the good that I see in others. 


God's healing Spirit is in me. He keeps 
me whole and well. ® | do not think or 
talk about sickness; | think only 
thoughts of health. 


I pray without ceasing. ® | do this by 
keeping a feeling of- thankfulness in 
my heart for all the good God has al- 
ready given me. 


God life is the life in my body. ® His 
life is healing life. If I need healing, 
God's healing power works in me to 
make me well. 


God loves all His children. ® Whatever 
churches my friends go to, I know that 
each one serves God in his own way, 
and that God blesses us all. 


I give thanks for understanding. ® | am 
thankful for everything and everyone 
that helps me to learn and to under- 
stand: parents, teachers, radio, tele- 
vision, books, and magazines. 


things You have given me and | thank 
You. I thank You, too, for blessing 
others. 


I thank God for my good mind and my 
good memory. ® If | seem to forget 
something I should know, I get siill 
and ask God to help me remember it. 


Thank You, God, for blessing me and 
those I love. ® | think of all the good 


Whenever I see someone who is good 
and kind I try to be like him. 
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My Life at Ball 
BY BILLY INGRAM (9 years) 


When I was five, I started playing ball. 
I was in kindergarten. I was not very good. 
Then, when I was six, I played right field. 
When a ball came out to me, I would throw 
it to center field instead of to first base. 
When I was seven, I played third base and 
was better. At least, I could catch and bat 
and throw pretty good. When we moved, 
I was on third base. I learned more about 
ball. When I was in the fourth grade, I 
was pitcher. I like to play ball. 


I'd Like to be a Teacher 
BY SHEILA SPRICK (8 years) 


I'd like to be a teacher 
When I get big someday. 
I'd like to be a teacher; 
I'd teach the children every day. 


We'd work hard all the morning, 
We'd learn to read and write. 

And then when school was over, 
I'd go to bed at night. 


When | Go to Bed 
BY JACQUELINE YOUNG (7 years) 
When I go to bed at night, I speak to God. 


I hear Him talking soft and clear, 
Almost as if He is very near. 
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My Nightmare 
BY ANNE MARIE GOODRICH (12 years) Ab 


As I was flying out through space hein 
One cold, dark night, The 
I suddenly caught a glimpse Woke 
Of a very funny sight! . 
It was a flying saucer Nie 
Landing on the moon. —-— 
Out jumped three tiny men wiles 
No larger than a spoon! 
What they did I do not know, The 
For I headed back to earth below. BY | 
Twisting and turning, I fell out of bed§ 
And in came Mother and softly said, I'ma | 
“Wake up, wake up, you sleepyhead!” Not e 
For sh 
Leavir 


A Busy City 
BY JOAN LIEBERMANN (9 years) 


I went to a city, 
And what did I spy? 
Restaurants and night clubs, 
And buildings so high. 


The Statue of Liberty, 
The Empire State, 
Oh! It was wonderful! 

Oh! It was great! 


Rockerfeller Center, 
Subways here and there. 

Did you ever see a place like this? 
Where? Where? Where? 
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Early Awake 
BY SHARON LOWE (10 years) 


There wasn’t even a mist of light 
When I woke up and all alone 
Watched the end of a summer night 
And a low moon as still as stone. 


There wasn’t a thing in the world to see 
Except the moon, when miles away 

A rooster crowed, and, close in a tree, 
A breeze whispered that this was day. 


It wasn’t though till the moon went down. 
Then quietly, houses and everything 
Woke up in a mist and yawned, and the 
town 
Began to clatter and birds to sing. 
The sun jumped up, surprised to see 
No child awake in the world but me! 


The Little Owl 
BY ELIZABETH ANN BRADFORD (11 years) 


I'm a little spooky owl— 

Not even a witch for a pal, 
For she goes off on her broom, 
Leaving just me in the gloom. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it now. 

How to er it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied, ociee should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


Winter Has Arrived 
BY PATRICIA HARRIS (10 years) 


As I lie on my bed and look out the win- 
dow, 

I see Mother Nature in all her great splen- 
dor. 

While all the ground is covered with white, 

Flocks and flocks of birds are in flight. 

While out on a limb of a tree I see 

A cute little bird looking down at me. 

And there on the pond is old Mr. Duck, 

Getting ready to fly or he might get stuck. 

Isn't it wonderful to be alive 

When Mother Nature says, “Winter has 
arrived!” 


The Monkeys 
BY BARBARA KAY CUNNINGHAM (8 years) 


I laugh at the monkeys with all my might; 
They're funny as can be, 

But I don’t think that it’s polite 
For them to laugh at me. 


Mexico 
BY VICKY MAUNEY (8 years) 


Some day it would be grand 
If I could only go 

To visit in another land— 
It’s called old Mexico. 


I'd like to see them laugh and play, 
Each little girl and boy. 

If I could visit them today, 

It would really bring me joy. 


The people always seem so gay 

As about their work they go. 
They're also happy when they play 
In dear old Mexico. 
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THIS IS 


PRISCILLA 


Her home was here in America 


See page 34 for something early American children liked to eat. 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


= childhood was much like that of any 


ran races and roamed the hillsides seeking 
the hiding places of wild animals. 

The boys watched growing things and 
marveled at the way yellow flowers on 
gnarled olive trees later turned to fruit. 
When the olives were ripe, Jesus’ mother 
Mary and the other women poked wands up 
among the leathery leaves and shook the 
fruit down. Then Jesus and His friends col- 
lected the olives in reed baskets. 

Some of the olives they took to the mills 
—stone basins fitted with millstones that 
had beams for handles. Two people would 
walk around and around the basin turning 
the millstones to press the oil out of the 
olives. 

At the synagogue, Jesus and His school- 
mates studied the Psalms and the teachings 
of Moses written on scrolls. Jesus listened 
carefully to the stories about His people and 
to explanations .of Jewish law. 

It was hard for Jesus to understand why 
some people obeyed less important laws 
but disobeyed the most important ones. To 
Him, all rules about what food to eat seemed 
less important than loving God or one’s 
neighbor. Yet some people who followed 
all the rules about forbidden foods did not 
show much love toward people who were 
poor or sick or lonely. 

On His way to and from school, Jesus 
often stopped to watch workmen making 
bricks or cloth or pottery. But He liked 
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Boyhood of Jesus 


other Jewish boy. With His playmates, He 


best to be with His father Joseph, the car- 
penter, in his shop filled with the smell of 
cedar. As Jesus grew older, He learned to 
use hammers and awls, wedges and chisels. 
It took skill to measure just right and to saw 
in a straight line. 

Although Jesus looked and acted much 
like other boys, He was in some ways differ- 
ent. He never forgot to share the cakes His 
mother gave Him. He was always ready to 
run errands. Many times a day, He thanked 
God for the beautiful things around Him— 
the smell of wild olive trees, the songs of 
birds, the clouds racing across the sky. 

Jesus’ parents had very little money, but 
the family had happy times together. They 
observed all the holy days, and every spring 
they celebrated the Passover. Each year 
Joseph would tell once more how God had 
saved the Israelites from their life of slavery 
in Egypt. 

Together, the family and their friends 
recited prayers and sang: psalms to show. 
their gratitude for God’s goodness. Then, 
those who in years past had been to Jerusa- 
lem for the. Passover told tales of the 
crowds, the feasting, the markets full of 
luxuries, the great Temple. Jesus longed to 
go to the Holy City. 

“When you are twelve, we will take you,” 
His parents promised. 

Finally, only a night lay between Jesus 
and the journey. When He first went to bed, 
He could not sleep because He was think- 
ing how exciting it would be to walk on 
roads where He had never been. In Jerusa- 
lem, there would be boys: from: all over 
Israel and wise teachers at the Temple. 

Jesus awakened early the next morning. 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


= childhood was much like that of any 


other Jewish boy. With His playmates, He 


ran races and roamed the hillsides seeking 
the hiding places of wild animals. 

The boys watched growing things and 
marveled at the way yellow flowers on 
gnarled olive trees later turned to fruit. 
When the olives were ripe, Jesus’ mother 
Mary and the other women poked wands up 
among the leathery leaves and shook the 
fruit down. Then Jesus and His friends col- 
lected the olives in reed baskets. 

Some of the olives they took to the mills 
—stone basins fitted with millstones that 
had beams for handles. Two people would 
walk around and around the basin turning 
the millstones to press the oil out of the 
olives. 

At the synagogue, Jesus and His school- 
mates studied the Psalms and the teachings 
of Moses written on scrolls. Jesus listened 
carefully to the stories about His people and 
to explanations of Jewish law. 

It was hard for Jesus to understand why 
some people obeyed less important laws 
but disobeyed the most important ones. To 
Him, all rules about what food to eat seemed 
less important than loving God or one’s 
neighbor. Yet some people who followed 
all the rules about forbidden foods did not 
show much love toward people who were 
poor or sick or lonely. 

On His way to and from school, Jesus 
often stopped to watch workmen making 
bricks or cloth or pottery. But He liked 
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best to be with His father Joseph, the car- 
penter, in his shop filled with the smell of 
cedar. As Jesus grew older, He learned to 
use hammers and awls, wedges and chisels. 
It took skill to measure just right and to saw 
in a straight line. 

Although Jesus looked and acted much 
like other boys, He was in some ways differ- 
ent. He never forgot to share the cakes His 
mother gave Him. He was always ready to 
run errands. Many times a day, He thanked 
God for the beautiful things around Him— 
the smell of wild olive trees, the songs of 
birds, the clouds racing across the sky. 

Jesus’ parents had very little money, but 
the family had happy times together. They 
observed all the holy days, and every spring 
they celebrated the Passover. Each year 
Joseph would tell once more how God had 
saved the Israelites from their life of slavery 
in Egypt. 

Together, the family and their friends 
recited prayers and sang psalms to show. 
their gratitude for God’s goodness. Then, 
those who in years past had been to Jerusa- 
lem for the. Passover told tales of the 
crowds, the feasting, the markets full of 
luxuries, the great Temple. Jesus longed to 
go to the Holy City. 

“When you are twelve, we will take you,” 
His parents promised. 

Finally, only a night lay between Jesus 
and the journey. When He first went to bed, 
He could not sleep because He was think- 
ing how exciting it would be to walk on 
roads where He had never been. In Jerusa- 
lem, there would be boys: from: all over 
Israel and wise teachers at the Temple. 

Jesus awakened early the next morning. 
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After a hasty breakfast, He helped His fa- 
ther load their donkey with bottles of water, 
earthen cooking pots, and goatskin bags 
full of food. The donkey twitched his ears 
expectantly as Jesus helped balance the 
sacks. 

At the edge of Nazareth, Jesus and His 
parents joined other families with whom 
they would travel. Some rode, some walked, 
but everyone seemed joyous. He was almost 
a man now, thought Jesus, as the caravan 
set off along the dirt road. With His com- 
panions He ran from one group to another, 
laughing and shouting. 

Always eager to see what might lie 
around the next bend, the boys sometimes 
ran ahead of the caravan. They counted 
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With the other boys, 


Jesus explored the city 


camels that padded by with swaying loads 
of silk, perfume, gold, and silver. They 
raced past ox carts with crude wooden 
wheels. 

The sun became hot as the travelers came 
down out of the hills of Nazareth toward 
the marshes bordering the Jordan River. 
That night Jesus and His parents and their 
friends sat around a campfire to eat the 
food they had brought with them. Then 
they sang. Walking all day had made Jesus 
tired, but the stories some of the older men 
told made Him forget His weariness. 


Later, as He lay on the ground looking 
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up at the stars, Jesus could hear creatures 
croaking in the mangroves. Bats whirred 
overhead, but Jesus had no fear. He knew 
that God’s love always protects us. 

During the next two days, the travelers 
passed through Jericho, a city of palms, and 
then climbed steep, rocky roads. On the 
fourth day the caravan sighted Jerusalem, 
surrounded by walls and watchtowers. Eager 
to see inside the wall, Jesus and His com- 
panions ran up the slope. 

Men in purple gowns with deep white 
fringe, boys with lyres, beggars in tattered 
clothes, slaves wearing felt caps and aprons 
thronged the narrow streets. Roman soldiers, 
who never trusted their subject people, 
watched the crowd suspiciously. 

For several days, Jesus and His family 
feasted and attended meetings at the Tem- 
ple. This white marble building with wide 
porches and huge pillars of cedar was even 
more beautiful than Jesus had imagined. In 
and out of the gilded doorway went priests 
in purple or scarlet robes. 

With the other boys, Jesus explored the 
city and shared their awe at Herod’s palace 
and the markets where people argued over 
the price of silks, jewels, strange fruits, arid 
sweet-smelling ointments. 

What Jesus most wanted to do was to 
talk to the wise men at the Temple, but 
this did not interest His companions. Then, 
suddenly, the holiday time ended. 

“Couldn’t we stay longer?” asked Jesus, 
thinking of the questions He wanted to ask 
the wise men at the Temple. 

Mary and Joseph explained that they had 
work to do at home. The caravan would be 
leaving soon, and they must join it. But 
Jesus saw that some people were still pack- 
ing. While they finished, He could go to the 
Temple! 

Because it seemed to Him the right thing 
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to do, Jesus went to the Temple. There He 
found a group of bearded men in rich robes 
sitting in a circle. These men, so wise that 
they were called doctors, were arguing about 
what some of the prophets had taught. 

At first Jesus sat listening, then He began 
asking questions. Wanting to learn things 
He needed to know, He forgot all about 
the caravan. He even forgot about His need 
to eat and sleep. 

Jesus could not have told how long He 
had been there when He saw His parents 
coming toward Him. Mary looked pale and 
anxious. Excusing Himself, Jesus got up 
and ran toward her. 

“Son, why have You treated us so?” asked 
Mary. “Your father and I have sought You 
sorrowing.” She went on to say that when 
they had not found Him when it was time 
to leave Jerusalem, they thought He had 
gone on ahead with some of the other boys. 
When He had not joined them by night- 
fall, they had turned back to Jerusalem. 

Jesus was very sorry that He had caused 
His parents sadness. He had not intended 
to disobey. To Him, it seemed that learning 
about God and His laws was the most im- 
portant thing in the world. 

“How is it that you sought Me?” Jesus 
asked gently. “Did you not know that I 
must be in my Father's house?” 

Joseph and Mary looked as if they did 
not understand. Then Jesus realized that 
obedience is a way of showing love. Until 
we are grown, we must obey our parents. So 
saying good-by to the priests, Jesus returned 
with His parents to Nazareth. 

As He grew to manhood, Jesus obeyed 
His parents, but He also obeyed the com- 
mandments of God. Through obedience He 
learned what He needed to know before 
going forth to serve a world waiting for 
a Way-Shower. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

As a suggestion for making your new 
year a happy one, we are inviting those of 
you who are not now members of our Good 
Words Booster Club to join. There are no 
dues to be paid. All you have to do is try 
to follow the rules. We hope you will write 
us telling us how you are using the rules 
and enjoying being a booster for good words 
and happy living. The rules and application 
blank are printed on the next page. If you 
do not want to cut up your magazine, write 
to me and ask for an application blank or 
copy this one on a sheet of paper. 

Happy New Year! 

Lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: \ simply adore my Booster 
pin. I am wearing it on my best coat. 
—EVELYN 


= Many, many members of our club de- 
light in wearing the pin on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise mon- 
keys. They stand for: “I see no evil, I hear 
no evil, I speak no evil.” Before we can 
see, hear, or speak, we must think. When 
we remember to think only good thoughts 
toward all persons at all times, our words 


and actions will be kind and helpful. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 go to church and then 
afterwards I go to the Booster Club meet- 
ing. —DENNIS 


= We learn from your letters that many 
of you Boosters not only attend Booster 
Club meetings, but you also take part in 
your church organizations and attend church 
each Sunday. This is a wonderful founda- 
tion on which to build your future life, and 
it will be of great help to you in the years 
ahead. 


Dear Barbara Benson: One day I had to 
make a report in front of the class and I 
prayed that I would not make any mistakes. 
When I got through, the teacher said it was 
a very good report and that he would give 
me double credit for it. After that, I thanked 
God for letting things turn out the way they 
did. —BONNIE 


= In the place of fear thoughts, you put 
thoughts of God and love, and by the chang- 
ing of your mind, your thinking and speak- 
ing were made easy for you. We are glad, 
Bonnie, that you remembered to thank God 
for His great goodness. 


Dear Barbara: By learning to follow the 
Booster pledge, I feel more friendly and 
happy. —-KATHLEEN 


« Yes, Kathleen, by pledging ourselves to 
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ing, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheer- 


us (Philippians 4:8) to think on the things 
that are honorable, the things that are just, 
pure, and lovely. 


Dear Barbara: My mother says that since I 
have become a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, it has helped me keep my 
patience. —ROBIN 


« When we know that God is our help in 
every need, we know that by turning to 
Him for guidance, He will help us to have 
patience. God loves us, Robin, and He 
wants us to know the good that can come 
to each of us when we remember to be pa- 
tient. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to keep the 
Booster Club rules and pledge. I started to 
say something mean to a five-year-old boy, 
but I didn’t because that would not be 
Booster-like. —Joy 


« When we think only good thoughts at 
all times toward all people, we remember 
to let our words and actions express these 
good thoughts. Each time we control our 
thoughts it is easier for us to say kind 
things, for every word is first a thought. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am learning the Prayer of 
Faith. My mother said she learned it when 
she was a little girl, and that it helped her 
have faith. She says she still knows parts of 
it. —CINDY 


« The Prayer of Faith has helped thousands 
of Good Words Club Boosters to have faith, 
and to remember that God is love. God’s 
love and truth are within us and all about us. 
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try to think, say, and do that which is lov- 


ful, encouraging, and helpful, it makes us 
feel more friendly and happy. The Bible tells 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. If you are under thirteen, you may become 
a member. 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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PUZZLE 


BY MILT HAMMER 


‘ten MONTH we honor the birthday of a 
great man. Fill in the top letters to spell 
three-letter vertical words. The top row 
across will then give you the name of this 
man. 


AIW/TIRIAIA 


RIDDLE TIME 


BY LOUISE PRICE BELL 


1. At what time of year is it easiest to read 
a book? 

2. What plays when it is working and 
works when it is playing? 

3. What band never, never plays a tune? 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


I was born in Tennessee in 1786. I had 
only three days of schooling and was eight- 
een years old before I learned to read. I was 
smart in many ways, though. When I was 
only twelve, I traveled alone from Virginia 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


to Tennessee through forests teeming with 
hostile Indians. 

With Old Betsy, my famous rifle, I served 
under General Andrew Jackson in the Creek 
Indian wars. A few years later, I was elected 
to the state legislature. 

I was known as one of the best Indian 
scouts. 

I was elected a congressman for the 
United States government. I served several 
terms in this office. My fellow congressmen 
listened intently when I spoke about Indian 
affairs. 

I joined the Texans in their fight for inde- 
pendence from Mexico. I was one of the de- 
fenders who died in the Alamo. 


ANIMAL VOICES 


BY RON WAGNER 


Match the proper animal with the proper: 
voice sound: 
1. Kitten 
. Hyena 
. Panther 
. Elephant 
. Horse 


. Laugh 

. Scream 
. Purr 

. Neigh 
. Trumpet 


DID YOU KNOW? 


BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 
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Hidden Pictures 


different spice in each groove. He memorized By Hilda K. Watkins 

the flavors of the spices. When he woke up 

during the night, all he had to do was put C AN YOU find: an open book, a stem-wind- 
his finger on the clock’s hands and taste the —_—ing watch, dark-rimmed glasses, a man’s pro- 


ir lwp§spice that clung to his finger, and he would _file, a fox, a woman’s profile, a puppy's head, 
oovesknow what time it was even though it was a mouse, a rubber shoe, an owl, a seal, and 
put agdark. a boy’s face? 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Gingerbread (Early America) 


a 200 years ago, when our country 
was brand-new, Priscilla lived in a small log 
cabin that her father and uncles had built. 
Her life was very simple, as were the foods 
she and her family had to eat. But on special 
occasions, Priscilla and her mother made a 
wonderful dessert that they served hot from 
the oven--gingerbread. Of course, they 


baked their gingerbread in a brick oven be- . 


side their fireplace, but you can bake yours 
in Mother's modern oven. 


Y, cup soft 
shortening 

2 Tbs. sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup dark molasses 

1 cup boiling water 


cups sifted 
flour 

1 tsp. soda 

Y/, tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ginger 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

Preheat the oven to 325°. Lightly grease 
a 9-inch square pan. 

In a large bowl, mix thoroughly the 
shortening, sugar, and egg. Blend in the 
molasses and the cup of boiling water. Stir 
in the flour, soda, salt, ginger, and cinna- 
mon. Beat until smooth and pour the mixture 
into the prepared pan. Bake forty-five to 
fifty minutes. 

Your friends will like this gingerbread, 
too. 
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A CAKE FOR THE BIRDS 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


‘Tm of you who do not have a bird 
feeder in your yard do not know what you 
have been missing. Bake this cake for the 
birds and get in on the fun. You who al. 
ready have bird feeders may want to try 
this, too, for a bit of variety for the birds. 


Bird Cake 

1 cup cornmeal 

1 cup uncooked oatmeal 

1 cup flour 

1/ cup fat (any kind) 

3 Tbs. dry milk (or one cup of skim 

milk) 

tsp. soda 

14 cup dry breadcrumbs, stale cake, or 

dry cereal 

Combine the dry ingredients with enough 
water or skim milk to make a thick batter. 
Bake in a 350° oven for one hour. Allow 
the cake to cool before removing it from the 
pan. 

Cover the cake with a piece of chicken 
wire or put it in a mesh bag of the type used 
for fruit and hang it from a tree brand 
or from the porch roof. 


Watch the birds gather around the cz 
you made especially for them. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


As I begin this brand-new year, 

Dear God, I give up every fear. 
I trust You for my daily bread 
And for a roof above my head. 


The Spelling Match 


(Continued from page 9) 


again! “I—I found this on the floor,” she 
said, and she handed the crumpled paper 
to Miss Dennis. “I didn’t look at the words, 
Miss Dennis. Honest, I didn’t! I wanted to, 
though.” Shirley Ann’s voice trembled. “I 
know now that if I can’t win without cheat- 
ing, I just don’t want to win!” Tears spilled 
over and ran down Shirley Ann’s face. 

Miss Dennis looked at Shirley Ann for 
such a long time without speaking, that 
Shirley Ann was frightened. Then, she 
reached over and gently patted Shirley Ann’s 
shoulder. “I believe you, dear. It was wrong . 
to take the paper, but right to bring it back 
to me. You've learned, Shirley Ann, that 
while it’s good to win, it’s good only when 
we win honestly and fairly.” Miss Dennis 
smiled. “Now run on home. Study hard to- 
night. You have the same chance that every- 
one else has.” 

“Tl always remember, Miss Dennis,” 
Shirley Ann promised as she ran out of the 
room. 


Shirley Ann was happy because Mary Sue 
was still waiting for her. ‘Come on, Mary 
Sue,” she cried gaily, “let's stop by my 
house and have some cookies and milk. 
We'll study our spelling, too!” Shirley Ann 
smiled at her best friend. 


We hope l96l 
Will be lots of fun. 


January, 1961 
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KITTEN 


FOR RICKY 


By Olga Miedloff 


R ICKY was playing with his brand-new 
kitten. He had wanted a kitten of his very 
own for a long, long time, and Daddy and 
Mother had given him one for his birthday. 
What a wonderful birthday present! It was 
the best one he had ever had. Of course, 
he knew that pets have to have good care, 
and he had promised that he would always 
remember to feed the kitten and to be kind 
to it. 

The kitten was just a tiny thing with 
shiny yellow-green eyes, a pink nose, white 
whiskers, and thick gray fur. It was so new 
that it did not have a name yet. 

“Don’t forget to be gentle with her, 
Ricky,” Mother cautioned. ‘‘She’s very, very 
tiny; and if you’re not careful, you will hurt 
her. You're much bigger and stronger than 
she is, you know.” 
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But Ricky was not listening. He had some 
thing else on his mind at the moment. 

“I wonder what I should call her,” he 
said. “I’ve been thinking and thinking, but 
I just can’t think of a good name.” 

He closed his eyes and tried saying some 
mames over and over to himself: ‘Fuzzy, 
Gray Baby, Smoky, Silky.” 

“Fuzzy would be nice,’ he told his 
mother, “because she really is fuzzy. But 
that’s what Janet’s kitten is called. Two 
Fuzzies living right next door to each other 
would be sure to mix everybody up, woulda! 
they?” 

Ricky laughed as he thought about it. If 
he were to call, “Here, Fuzzy. Here, Fuzzy, 
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which kitten would come running? Or 
would they both dash out to him? And if 
Janet wanted her kitten at the same time, 
then what would happen? No, he could see 
plainly that he would have to name his pet 
something different. But what? 

“You may give the kitty some lunch now, 
dear,” said his mother. 

“Let’s warm her milk in the little sauce- 
pan first,” she suggested when they were 
in the kitchen. “It’s too cold if you give it 
to her right out of the refrigerator.” 

Ricky wanted to do everything himself; 
and he did, after his mother showed him 
how. He heated the milk just a little, so it 
would not be too cold or too hot. Then he 
poured it very carefully into the kitten’s 
special dish. He spread some newspapers 
on the floor and placed the dish on them. 
The kitten lapped greedily at the warm 
milk, purring loudly all the while. Oh, it 
was fun to have a pet of his own, thought 
Ricky. He was certainly a lucky boy! 

After lunch, the kitten washed herself 
with her soft gray paws. Ricky watched hap- 
pily. He still could not believe she was really 
his. He wanted to hug and squeeze her be- 
cause he loved her so much. Forgetting all 


about being gentle, he scooped her up and 
held her tightly to his chest. 

“Miaow,” cried the surprised kitten. She 
started to wiggle and squirm. “Miaow,” she 
cried again. 

“Please don’t wiggle, Kitty,” begged 
Ricky. “I only want to hold you for a little 
while. You're so soft and silky.” 

But the kitten did not want to be held. 
She did not like being squeezed so hard, 
especially after having just finished her 
lunch. She struggled and struggled. Her 
sharp little claws scratched Ricky's arm as 
she tried to get away. 

“Oh, oh,” yelled Ricky, dropping her. 
“Oh, you hurt me; you hurt me! You're a 
bad little cat, and I don’t like you any more,” 
he shouted. “I only wanted to hug you be- 
cause I loved you, and you hurt me.” 

Mother hurried into the living room. 
Ricky was looking at his arms, a scowl on 
his face and tears in his eyes. The frightened 
kitten had scurried behind a chair. 

“Oh, Mother, I don’t like my kitty. She 
scratches,” whimpered Ricky. “She’s not 
very nice.” 

“Let's go wash your arms,” said his 
mother quietly. 

While they were washing, Ricky told his 
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mother what had happened. She listened 
carefully. Then she said, “Cats have claws 
for protection. They use their claws only if 
someone hurts or frightens them. Kitty 
scratched you because you weren’t very gen- 
tle with her. You must never grab her or 
pull her tail or hug her too hard. That’s not 
a good way to show your love.” 

“I guess I'll remember now, Mother,” said 
Ricky, smiling once more. “I was the one 
who wasn’t very nice. Kitty was just pro- 
tecting herself.” 

He went into the living room where the 
kitten was curled up, sound asleep. He 
patted her very gently. Then he rubbed her 
lightly under the chin. She opened her eyes 
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and began to purr. She was not frightened 
any more. 

“Oh, Kitty,” whispered Ricky. “I’m sorry 
I hurt you. And I didn’t mean it when | 
said I didn’t like you. I do like you. But I'll 
try to show it more gently from now on. 

“Mother,” Ricky said, “I know what I'll 
name my kitty. I'll name her Gently, so | 
won't ever forget how to treat her. And I'll 
call her Jenny for short.” 

Stroking her softly, he whispered, “I love 
you, Jenny. I love you.” He felt very happy 
inside. 

Jenny purred loudly. Soon she yawned, 
closed her eyes, and went back to sleep. She 
was happy, too. 
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Sue and the Chinese Puzzle 
(Continued from page 13) 


a tree to eat alone. Naturally, no one would 
sit with her, because no one had wanted her 
in the club in the first place. Sue hesitated 
a moment; then took her plate over and sat 
down beside Velma. The other girls would 
probably be mad, but she had promised 
Aunt Jean. 

“Hello, Velma, may I sit here?” she asked 
with a smile. 


Velma darted a glance at her from be- 
hind her thick glasses. “Of course, if you 
wish,” she said in her precise voice. 


Not very friendly, Sue thought, but of 
course she had not yet pushed the magic 
spring! 

“Velma,” she said, “I admire you very 
much. How do you manage to know so 
much more than the rest of us butterflies?” 


Velma looked up, and this time there was 
asmile on her face, making it look entirely 
different. ““You are so kind,” she said, “but 
it is not that I am smarter than others. It is 
only because of the school I went to. My 
father had a position in Belgium for many 
years—ever since I was very small—and 
later, in other countries. The schools are 
very different there, and harder, and my 
English is from tutors. We are all trying to 
get used to American ways again, but ev- 
erything is so different here, even clothes. 
That is why Mother wanted me to belong 
to your club so much that she asked Miss 
Jordan about it. She thought I would learn 
about things more quickly. But—but I am 
afraid the girls do not want me. I feel like 
Iam in the way.” The bright smile faded, 
and suddenly Sue truly wanted to make it 
come back. 


“Yes, we do want you,” she said quickly. 
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Hats 


by Minerva Mac Manus 


Hats off as we enter 

Homes, churches, and stores. 
Boys’ hats are made only 
To wear out-of-doors. 


The custom seems strange; 
But, as gentlemen do, 
Remember: indoors, it is 
Hats off for you! 


“It’s only that we didn’t understand, about 
the schools and everything. I know! At our 
next meeting, would you talk to us about 
the countries you’ve seen, and about things 
that are different here? That would be very 
interesting, and then we would know what 
things to help you with.” 

“I would like that very much,” Velma 
replied, beginning to smile again. “If you 
are sure the other girls will ‘ 

“Of course they will, once they under- 
stand. You'll see.” Sue’s voice died away 
as she thought: Once they understand— 
that’s really all it takes! “Ellen! Judy!” she 
called. “All of you, come here a minute! I’ve 
just found out the most absolutely fascinat- 
ing thing!” 

As Sue began to tell the girls what Velma 
had said, and as she saw the interest on 
their faces and the pleasure on Velma’s face 
as she at last began to feel more a part of 
things, she thought that the minds and 
hearts of people were even easier to unlock 
than a Chinese puzzle box, once you knew 
the secret. And now she could wear the 
little jade elephant this very evening! 
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FOIL MOBILE ORNAMENT 


BY MARGARET SQUIRES 


Us: COLORED foil paper that is found in 
greeting cards or linings of envelopes. From 
this colored foil cut eight circles as shown in 
the illustration. Glue two circles of differ- 
ent colors together, with the colors on the 
outside. Fold circles as shown by dotted 
lines in the illustration and cut out the de- 
signs as shown. With a piece of cellophane 
tape, fasten the largest circle together again 
at the starting point. 


Cut a strip of foil paper 114 by 6 inches. 


Roll up tightly so it will be about the size 


of a drinking straw, with a hole large 
enough to run a narrow ribbon through it. 
Glue along edge. When dry, cut in 14-inch 
pieces. These pieces will be used to separate 
the four circles. 

Thread a large-eyed needle with a nar- 
row ribbon about 8 inches long. Make a 
large knot. Start on the underside in the 
center of D. Pull the ribbon through gently. 
Your spiraled circle should bounce nicely. 
Run ribbon through C, B, and A, putting a 
divider between each two circles and one on 
top of A. Above the last divider, make a 
loop in the ribbon to hang your mobile 
ornament by. 
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LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE 


M. MABLE LUNZ 


poe MONTH we are going to make a desk 
and chair, a lamp, a blotter, and a pen for 
the desk. These items are made from egg 
cartons that hold three rows of four eggs. 
Cut the pieces out as directed, and smooth 
all edges with sandpaper. Use household 
cement in putting the pieces together. Paint 
with poster paints or water colors. 


The top of the desk is cut from an egg. 
carton cover. Cut it so there is about ¥, 
inch of the pressed edge of the side sticking 
up, to form the back of the desk top. The 
top is 31/4 by 11/ inches. 

The sides and front sections are pieces 


3 by 13% inches wide. Press a deep line 1% 
inches in from the edge and another line 
34, inch from the first line in each of these 
pieces (see illus.). Fold on each of these 
lines. These are the desk drawers. 


Cement these folded sections under the 
desk top, just slightly inside the edges of the 
top on each side. 

Paint the desk top red and the base black. 
Tiny triangles or circles painted red form 
the drawer handles. 

The seat and back of the desk chair art 
cut from the bottom and side of a bo 
cover (see illus.). The chair is 1 inch wide, 
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and the seat is 1 inch deep. 

The base of the chair is made from one 
of the points that come up between the eggs 
to keep them separated. It is cut 34 inch 
deep. Cement the seat to the base. 

Paint the chair seat and back red and the 
base black. 

The desk lamp is cut from two of the 
small points that come up between the eggs. 
The base of the lamp is cut 14 inch deep. 
The shade is cut 14 inch deep. Paint the 
base and the shade white. 

Put a hole in the center of the lamp base 
and another through the center of the lamp 
shade with a large darning needle. Stick an 
end of pipe cleaner through each hole. Bend 
the lamp down and cement in place. 

Cement the lamp to one side of the desk 
top. 

The desk blotter is a piece of blotting 
paper, 114 by 1 inch. Cut little flat triangles 
and paint them black, and cement them to 
the corners of the blotter. 

The desk pen is made from a colored 
round toothpick. For the pen holder, cut a 
triangle, paint it black, and stick the pen 
into it. 

Cement the pen to the blotter and the 
blotter to the desk top. 


Next month we will make a fireplace and 
a log basket to finish up our living room. 
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JEWELED MAIL CLIP 


BY GERALD W, CALLAHAN 


A VERY attractive and easy-to-make gift 
for Mother or Dad is this mail clip. It is 
made from a spring-type clothespin, dyed 
with food coloring or water colors, and 
trimmed with sequin stars and jewels. 

Use alphabet-soup noodles to spell out 
the letters M-A-I-L, and glue them in place, 
using a good household glue. Tiny pieces 
of toothpicks may be used instead of noo- 
dles. 

Personal mail clips may be made by using 
initials or first names instead of the word 
mail. Dad would laugh if you made him a 
clip and put the word BILLS on it. 


RIDDLE 


BY GENE YASENAK 


Who was the first man to travel around the 
earth ? 


Answer 
“UOOU dy} UI 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


= NUMBER Of WEE WiIsDoM brings you 
best wishes and blessings for the new year, 
and a sincere hope that you will find your 
hobby of stamp collecting even more in- 
teresting in 1961 than it was last year. 

In our stamp articles this year we plan 
to tell you about unusual and strange stamp 
designs. For our first one we have chosen 
a subject that you probably would never 
imagine being used for a stamp design. It is 
hats. 

Since ancient times people have worn 
various types of hats to protect their heads 
from the hot sun, the pouring rain, and the 
bitter cold. Because they are worn in all 
kinds of weather, hats are made of many 
different materials, for example, fur, 
leather, cloth, feathers, metal, paper, and 
straw. 

Sometimes a hat tells us what kind of 
work the wearer does. Miners and men who 
work in steel mills and other industrial 
plants wear insulated metal hats to protect 
their heads from possible injury. Men and 
women in the armed services wear specially 


designed hats that tell us ae are in the 
air force, the army, the navy, the marines, 
and so on. 

Perhaps you have worn gaily decorated 
hats made of paper at parties or to celebrate 
some happy time such as Halloween, Christ. 
mas, or New Year's Eve. 

The country of Switzerland has used two 
unusual kinds of hats as subjects for stamp 
designs. The first is a yellow straw hat dec 
orated with a bunch of white grapes, green 
and brown leaves, and bright red and white 
streamers. It was issued in 1955 to com 
memorate the festival of the Swiss wine. 
makers at Vevey. 


The second pictures a Salvation Army 
bonnet, and was issued in 1958 to com 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the work of the Salvation Army in Switzer 
land. The bonnet is dark blue with a red 
band at the top on which are the words in 
French, “Armee du Salut,” meaning Salve 
tion Army. 


MISSOURI 


I inclose $2 to send PROGRESS (formerly You) magazine for one year to: 
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Hello! Isn’t this a pretty vadianeaan centerpiece? Every single 
one of these ribbons is tied to a prize; and as you:can see, I’m 
going to get mine out right now if I can pull hard enough. If 
I can’t, I guess I'll just have to wait until next monty and 
Valentine’s Day. 

Maybe you would like to make a centerpiece like this one 
for a party or for your own family table next month. If you 
would, you will find patterns and instructions in the February 
number of WEE. WISDOM, along with other fun features and 
lots of exciting stories. 

There! I’ve got my prize, and it’s a nice one—a copy of 
WEE WISDOM. That reminds me to remind you that WEE 
WISDOM is the perfect valentine gift. It’s the most special 
valentine for your most special friend, and a whole year’s sub- 


sdor 


scription is just $2. 


A happy new year to you, and Ill be seeing you next month! 


rwee wisdom 
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Arthursye 
(His Mark) 


The Salvation Army is a religious group 
founded in England by William Booth, a 
Methodist preacher. He saw that the men 
and women who lived in the slum districts 
of London would not come to church, so he 
took the church to them. He organized an 
“army” of uniformed men and women to 
march behind a band of cornets, trombones, 
and big bass drum into the tough slum 
districts. There they would hold prayer 
meetings and convert people to faith in 
Christ. 

Catherine Booth, daughter of William 
Booth, took a band to Switzerland. The 
courage and devotion that they showed in 
telling people of the Christian way of life 


won the admiration and respect of the whole 
country. The Salvation Army bonnet is to- 
day a symbol of courage and of devotion to 
the poor and distressed. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Puzzle 
Columbus. 


Riddle Time 


1. In autumn, when the leaves turn. 2. A foun- 
tain. 3. Hatband. 


W hat’s My Name? 
Davy Crockett. 
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Of course, everybody wants to start the new year right, and 
if you are a teen-ager the best way to do it is with a subscrip- 
tion for Progress magazine. 


Progress is published by the same people who publish 
WEE WISDOM, and it is intended for boys and girls who 
have grown up past WEE WISDOM age into their teens. 
Progress features exciting stories and interesting self-help ar- 
ticles tailored to teen-age needs and tastes, along with photo- 
graphs, poems, and regular departments. | 


The January number presents “A Summing Up for the 
New Year,” by Rosalie W. Doss, telling how one girl changed 
herself from a wallflower to a popular, responsible person 
who is elected secretary of her class—simply through making 
and following the right resolutions. This article tells how 
you can make your right resolutions by looking back over 


the last year as you look forward to improving the next. 


The January number also includes an unusual short story 
called “The Accused,” by Arlene Hale. We won't give away 
the plot, but after you read it you will think at least three 
times before you pass on one word of gossip! 

If you are a teen-ager you are sure to enjoy Progress, and 
you will find it a help to you in this new year. If you are not 
yet a teen-ager, perhaps you will want to send a gift subscrip- 
tion for Progress to an older brother, sister, or friend. Progress 
is the handy digest size, it comes every month, and it is priced 
at $2 fora full year’s subscription. 
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